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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


New Year’s Greeting. 

Happy New Year to all. We wish that the 
new year may be happy to others and to our- 
selves. Wishes are good, but they do not count 
for anything unless they are followed by action. 


The greatest need in all the world is kindness. 
A large part of the suffering of the world comes 
either through active unkindness or from a 
selfish disregard of any suffering that does not 
touch us personally, or those with whom we are 
so closely connected that we cannot help feeling 
to some extent their suffering. 

There is much suffering everywhere, but if 
every man, woman and child were kind, if the 
principal study of the world was not to get all 
we can out of life, but to give all we can to make 
the world happier, what a different world this 
would be! 


_ The mother who teaches her child to feed the 
birds and protect them; to take good care of the 
family dog or cat and never tease or torment 
them ; to pity the over-loaded, over-driven or old 
and feeble horses plodding painfully along the 
streets and not be afraid to speak up in their 
behalf is not only going to reap a harvest of hap- 
piness herself as her child grows older, but is 
doing something which will make the world bet- 
ter and happier. 


Indifference to the suffering of the lower ani- 
mals will surely lead to indifference to the suf- 
fering of the higher animal—mankind. There 
are many who say, ‘‘We are not interested in 
work for animals but in work for human be- 
ings.’’ In nine cases out of ten I believe we 
should find upon careful inquiry that these per- 
sons, who have no feeling for the suffering of the 
horse, the dog, and the cat have done little or 
nothing to remedy the many evils, such as intem- 
perance, child labor, low wages for working 
girls—evils which need to be actively resisted. 

Nothing can be accomplished without steady, 


earnest effort. Hvery man and woman should 
enlist as a soldier in some one of the companies 
that are formed to fight against the wrongs that 
are causing so much misery in the world. No 
one has a right to stand outside as a spectator. 
Supposing the many women’s clubs took up such 
vital questions of the day as these I have men- 
tioned above and made them their topics, in- 
stead of lectures on Japanese art or literary 
subjects, that any intelligent woman should be 
able to study alone, these clubs might do a great 
deal toward elevating the moral conditions of the 
world. 

Talfourd said: ‘‘Sympathy is the first great 
lesson which man shall learn. Unless he learns 
to feel for things in which he has no personal in- 
terest, he can achieve nothing generous or no- 
ble.’’ 

J. Howard Moore wrote: ‘‘I sometimes try to 
imagine how people feel who have no interest 
in the general welfare of the universe. They 
certainly miss the divinest inspirations that 
burn in the human breast. There are no pleas- 
ures in life so high or heavenly as that being 
feels who has dedicated himself to some exalted 
mission or ideal.”’ 

Wendell Phillips said: ‘‘Join yourself in your 
youth with some unpopular cause and grow up 
strong in its service.’’ 


Christmas at Pine Ridge. 


Christmas morning it was a sight worth see- 
ing—the barn at our Home of Rest. I will ask 
my readers to enter the barn with me, and 
notice the evergreen bordering, the beams and 
posts, and, facing the door, observe that won- 
derful picture of ‘‘The Nativity,’’ from the 
painting of Lehrolle, where the Christ child lies 
on his mother’s lap in the stable, with the cattle. 

At the sound of footsteps heads are quickly 
stretched over the gates of the box stalls,—black, 
chestnut, white, all with happy expectation shin- 
ing in soft and beautiful eyes. There is our own 
Black Beauty, the first horse ever received at 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest. She was taken for a 
rest, being a broken-down, irritable express 
horse. Twice she came for a vacation; then her 
owner decided she was no longer strong enough 
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ENJOYING CHRISTMAS. 


for his work, and we bought her of him. She has 
grown strong and fat and has well earned her 
board in our farm work. 

Next to her Fannie B., Black Beauty’s 
daughter, who was born in our Home of Rest, 
stands impatiently pawing for sugar in the same 
box stall she has now occupied for over five 
years. She has never known an unhappy hour, 
and we hope that she never will. 

A handsome chestnut, Robin, a well bred 
pensioner, injured by a footman who took him 
out nights unknown, of course, to his mistress, 
has his stall next. He has been very happy 
with us and we love him. A little farther on we 
see the ‘‘Racer,’’ whose eyes have lost that look 
of agonizing dread but who will always show in 
his face the traces of former suffering. We feed 
him generously, but he has been so starved it is 
difficult to satisfy him. 

The ‘‘erazy horse’’ comes next. He was sent 
to our Home of Rest in a badly run-down con- 
dition and with one eye put out. It looked as 
if this had been done by a blow on the head, 
and we believe it to be so, as he is so nervous 
and wild he cannot be driven. He has picked 
up in flesh but we shall try to prevent him from 
ever being returned. His owner left him with 
us and disappeared, so we hope the horse will 
ultimately become our property. 

That gentle, mild-faced white horse, with 
flopping ears in the end stall has been going up 
and down the streets of Cambridge in a junk 
wagon many weary months, if not years, and 
humane women have made bitter protests against 
his long continued use. He is certainly over 


thirty years of age and is badly spavined, but 
we had to pay $15.00 to get his freedoun. 
Through him we discovered a poor peddler with 
a large family and, as Dick Swiveller would 
say, ‘‘an annual income of nothing to keep ’em 
on.’’ Of course we helped them, and so Christ- 
mas was made happier for them as well as for 
the aged white horse the man was hiring from 
a horse dealer, or horse-peddler, at $1.50 per day. 

Another old white horse stretches his head 
over his door for carrots. He does not care for 
sugar. He was used in an express route before 
we bought him. That little old hurdy-gurdy 
horse, putting his head over his door, is always 
bright and full of courage and takes anything 
and everything he can reach, but since the 
keen edge of his hunger was taken off. at Pine 
Ridge he has stopped eating his bedding. His 
face is quite gray with age and he was starved 
to emaciation when he entered our Home. 

That fine-looking chestnut had a badly swol- 
len knee, but he has entirely recovered and is 
going back to work after Christmas. Another 
strong chestnut on the same side is a cab horse, 
tired when he came, and needing a rest, now 
all ready for work again. 

The two ponies in stalls side by side, both of 
them almost as broad as they are long, are happy 
pensioners. You should see them race and roll 
and boss all the horses; if you did see them at 
their antics you would think they were young, 
but they are both turning gray with age. 
Happy ponies to be so kindly cherished in ad- 
vanced years! 


READY FOR WORK. 


ONE OF THE PONIES. 


Going on a little farther we find dear old 
Dan, another beloved pensioner who divides with 
Black Beauty the daily trip to the village. He 
is the sweetest tempered, most affectionate, in- 
teligent horse that ever lived. 


In the annex are the dear little donkeys, full of 
life and joy. Baby Rico was born in this 


stable and close by him is his father, Beppo, and 
his mother, Anita. Madalina, the Jerusalem 
donkey, and Dino, her child, are in another box 
stall. They are the proteges of two kind sisters 
in Connecticut who are sending us money for 
the board of the two donkeys until their future 
is more definitely determined. 

Other horses might be mentioned and de- 
scribed, but we have not space for all. 


At Pine Ridge, too, the dogs had special 
Christmas treats. Four useful watch dogs, Old 
Bobs, the mastif, Basil, the St. Bernard, Fido, 
the Cocker Spaniel, Fluffy, the Maltese Terrier, 
sleep in the barn and spend their days running 
and racing over the place, all excepting Old Bobs 
who lies inside on the hay or outside in the sun 
and has given up racing. 

In the cottage two little dogs, Alphonse and 
Midget, and Pinkie, the eat. were not forgotten, 
while around the cottage door hens, pigeons and 
two pet turkeys added to the cheerfulness of the 
celebration. Why should they not all join in the 
celebration of Him whose teaching was love and 
kindness to all? 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Christmas in the City. 


If it is a commendable charity to give on 
Chistmas Day good cheer in the form of turkeys, 
pudding, pies, fruit and candy to the criminals 
in our prisons, to the hundreds of men for whom 
the Salvation Army solicits help and who have a 
great feast at Mechanics Hall, we, who believe 
that the fourfooted animals serve us faithfully 
and add much to our comfort throughout the 
year, think that these our friends and helpers 
should not be left out in the general Christmas 
cheer. Therefore at the Animal Rescue League 
a specially good dinner was given to the dogs 
and eats, and as one kind friend who evidently 
thinks as we do, sent us a barrel of beef, we 
had portions of this put in alleys and cellars 
where we knew eats, either neglected or deserted, 
frequently go for shelter, yet are too wild as yet, 
for us to secure. 


Other kind friends to animals sent us carrots 
and money to be used specially for Christmas 
cheer to those that are usually quite forgotten 
in the general celebration. 


While I was reading in the newspapers, the 
Sunday before Christmas how many festivities 
were planned to make happiness for men,, 
women and children, the question arose, what 
ean we do for the faithful hard working horses? 
The result was that on Christmas Eve, in the 
heavy snow, our ambulance and our good, 
strong horses, Rolfe and Ready, driven by our 
driver, Joseph DeCoste, and one of our agents, 
John Crowley, went up and down the city 
streets loaded with tubs of carrots cut up fine, 
mixed with corn meal, and apples, cut in halves, 
and a large paper bag of lump sugar, for horses 
standing or working on the streets from nine 
o’cloeck until midnight. 


For the drivers there were in the ambulance 
an eight gallon tank of coffee from the Oriental 
tea and coffee store, a box of pilot bread from 
S. S. Pierce’s, and dozens of doughnuts. 


The treat was passed into one stable contain- 
ing a hundred or more horses and another 
small stable owned by a junk peddler. 

It is estimated that between three and four 
hundred horses were fed and about as many 
men. It was a hard night for men as well as for 
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horses, and where men were shoveling snow and 
their horses were waiting to be loaded it was 
deeply appreciated all around. 

One incident occurred worth mentioning, as 
it may explain to Cambridge people why their ex- 
pected goods were so late arriving. ‘Two single 
horse express wagons were on their way to Cam- 
bridge heavily loaded and our men saw them 
standing in front of a bar room. Our men fed the 
horses and waited for the men who came out 
evidently the worse for liquor. Being offered 
coffee they refused and drove on. Our men fol- 
lowed along the same street and when they 
came up to the wagons found the express 
drivers again in a bar room. They came out and 
one of them was so drunk he rolled under the 
wagon in trying to get on his seat. Our driver 
saw a police officer and called his attention to 
the men and then left them to their fate. 


We have just received the following letter 
from our Stoneham branch, which is in reality 
an independent little society though not yet 
incorporated : 

Stoneham, December 26, 1912. 

It is now two years since we started our 
Shelter and I think that considering our in- 
experience, we have made very few mistakes. 
I think that we have good reason to be satis- 
fied with the work we have accomplished. We 
started with very little money and with rather 
vague ideas as to how the venture could be 
most successfully carried on. We were fortu- 
nate in securing the services of two good people 
who seem to have a real interest in the work. 
We have been able to meet all expenses and have 
a surplus in the bank. Our membership is not 
- large, but the work is becoming more generally 
known, and we are in hopes to have a member- 
ship large enough to pay all running expenses. 
We have added a few new members the past 
year. Mr. Weston is sent for very often from 
the adjoining towns to come for animals both 
pet and stray, and even dead ones to bury. In 
most cases they are willing to pay something, 
for this work. 

This year we have received 271 cats and kit- 
tens. About one hundred of these were pets 
that were given up by their owners. Eleven 


were placed in good homes. Forty-seven dogs 
have been received. Six were returned to their 
owners, fifteen were taken to Carver street and 
the others chloroformed. Some of these were 
pet dogs that were brought by their owners to be 
disposed of. 

On Nov. 2, we held a very successful food 
sale, over fifty-one dollars being realized. We 
have had the squares for a silk quilt given to us. 
We made a few more to make it larger and it 
is now finished and ready for sale. We are 
going to sell it by ticket, and hope to realize 
something to help us in the work. 

We are building a new shelter, so we will 
need all the help we can get. It will not be 
large, but will be large enough for us, as we 
do not keep very many animals at a time. Of 
course we keep those not known to be strays a 
reasonable length of time, but those that we 
know are homeless and feel that we cannot find 
homes for, are put to sleep at once. 

Our shelter will be twelve by sixteen feet, and 
will be divided so that we can keep cats on one 
side and dogs on the other. It is to be heated 
and very warmly built. It is to be boarded, 
covered with thick paper and clapboarded. The 
floor is to be double with paper between. There 
will be five windows. 

We have another small building that we have 
used that has a good yard, and in the spring we 
shall build a yard for the new building. We 
have a heavy wire that we can put up for the 
dogs. Our membership fees are now due, so I 
think we will get along all right. 

The barn is now full of hay, even the avail- 
able floor space, but when some of it is out we 
are going to have a place fixed where we can put 
a horse and make it comfortable. 

A little incident happened a few days ago 
that gave me much pleasure. There is a little 
girl about twelve or fourteen, who lives opposite 
me. She came down from New Hampshire in 
the fall to attend school here. She brought with 
her a very pretty, half grown kitten, of which 
she was very fond. She watched it faithfully 
until she felt sure that it knew where its home 
was. But one afternoon when she let it out, it 
failed to return. She hunted for it everywhere 
but could not find it. I told the Westons if such 
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a eat should be brought there to let me know. 
Two months went by and she had found. no trace 
of her kitten. Last Thursday Mr. Weston tele- 
phoned that a cat answering my description 
was brought there the night before. I told 
Viola, that was the girl’s name, and we went 
down. I did not much expect that it was her cat, 
it had been gone so long. It was her cat, and a 
more delighted little girl would be hard to find. 
She hugged it and kissed it and said it was the 
nicest Christmas present she could have. It had 
evidently fared well, for it was in excellent con- 
dition. 

The work connected with the Shelter seems to 
fall on a very few. Some of our directors said 
that they could not do any work, but they con- 
tribute generously, and their names stand for 
something, so we do not ask for more than they 
ean do. 

We have existed for two years and I see no 
reason why we will not continue to exist. I 
think it has been an influence for good in the 
town, and I hope it will be more so as time goes 
on. 

Hoping that the New Year may bring you 
every happiness and continued success of the 
work you love so much and have sacrificed so 
much for, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Masset Hawkins, Secretary. 


He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door, 
Therefore the law decrees that, as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 


Shelter in stall, and food and field beside. 
—Longfellow. 


Yet in this age 
We need another Hildebrand to shake 
And purify us like a mighty wind, 
The world is wicked, and sometimes I wonder 
God does not lose his patience with it wholly, 


And shatter it like glass. 
—Longfellow. 


Subscribe for this magazine and help the 
cause. 


BASIL, A PINE Rings Doe. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


It is to be regretted that any one who is hu- 
manely inclined will go to a theatre to see plays 
where trained animals are made to perform, for 
in nearly every case both the training and the 
exhibition of animals involves much cruelty. 

In one of the Boston papers this fall a notice | 
was given, of which this was a part :— 

‘‘One of the scenes in B. A. Rolfe’s English 
pantomime, ‘Puss in Boots,’ requires the assist- 
ance of many eats. Over in New York about 50 
pussies were bought, but in the hurry of moving 
to Boston a score of them missed the train. Now 
Mr. Rolfe wants to get a lot of nice Boston kit- 
tens that would appreciate good care and travel. 
He said last night that he will give 25 cents for 
every kitten—if it’s gentle—that is brought to 
him at the stage door of the B. F. Keith thea- 
tre.’’ 

_The president of the Animal Rescue League 
determined to inquire into this matter, thinking 
it might be some sort of a joke, but before she had 
a chance to send to the theatre, a man and a wo- 
man came to the League, asking if they could get 
some kittens for a play. They were promptly 
refused and then the inquiries were begun in a 
quiet but effectual way. 

It was found that the kittens used in this 
play were boxed up and sent from one eity to 
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another and that some of them always died on 
the journey. If they were on the road over 
Sunday they were sometimes side-tracked or laid 
off in some station without food or water from 
Saturday until Monday. A kitten’s life is of so 
little consequence to the majority of people, and 
kittens are usually so plenty and cheap that 
it was not worth while to take too much trouble 
about them. 

So the poor little wretches suffered and died 
to give a crowd of thoughtless pleasure seekers a 
momentary laugh when the kittens were re- 
leased from the boot and ran, frightened, around 
the stage. 

The president of the League wrote to Mr. 
Keith, begging him not to encourage this form of 
cruelty by engaging animal exhibitors at his 
theatres, but she received no reply. It is quite 
possible that the letter never reached him. We 
ean hardly believe, from what we have heard of 
him, that he would allow acts, involving so much 
suffering to animals, on his stage,—certainly not 
if he realized that it meant not only a great deal 
of suffering to the animals, but that it spoiled the 
pleasure of a considerable number of the people 
who attend the theatre. 

In an exhibition of trained dogs at that same 
theatre, and in another where cats were made 
to leap through hoops of fire, so much cruelty 
was seen that there were women present who 
have never entered the theatre since. 

Every man or woman who happens to be 
caught unaware at an exhibition of trained dogs 
or cats will help the cause of humanity by im- 
mediately leaving the theatre or hall. 

Dogs and cats may be taught many simple, 
pleasing tricks without cruelty, but when they 
are made to climb high ladders and jump off, or 
leap through burning hoops of fire, or do any 
such extreme, unnatural, painful performances, 
one may be perfectly sure such tricks were 
taught, and are performed, through excessive 
and prolonged suffering. AAS: 


George Arliss, at the benefit performance of 
‘*Disraeli’’ given by his company for the New 
England Anti-Vivisection Society at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre, Boston, on Thursday evening, 
December 19, 1912, made, after repeated and 


prolonged curtain calls, the following unique 
address :— 
‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 

‘*T wish to express the pleasure I feel in playing 
before a large number of men and women who 
are fighting against the practice of vivisection. 
The cause of anti-vivisection is one for which Tf 
have the deepest sympathy, and in which I take 
the keenest interest. I feel quite sure that if 
there had never been any animal experimenta- 
tion, the art of surgery would be much fur- 
ther advanced than it is today, and there would 
have been far fewer hideous mistakes made. 

‘It is my firm conviction that the country or 
state that first passes a bill making the practice 
of vivisection illegal, will be making a greater 
stride toward a real and true civilizaion than 
any that has been made during the last nineteen 
hundred and twelve years. 

‘Tt is an uphill fight, but I beg that you won’t 
lose heart! Keep right on working, and 1 am 
sure that we shall win out in the end.’’ 


The above is published by the New England 
Anti-Vivisection Society, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Edward H. Clement, president; 
John §. Codman, vice-president; Mrs. E. L. 
Clementson, treasurer ; Jessica L. C. Henderson, 
secretary. (Price this leaflet, 25 cents per hun- 
dred. ) 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Work for Horses. 


The League has done a notable work for 
horses almost since the first year it was founded. 
At its first public meeting, February 6, 1900, an 
earnest plea was made for a Home of Rest for 
horses, and the work of collecting money for it 
was then begun. 

In the annual report for the year just closed, 
which will be issued as usual the last of Feb- 
ruary or in March, we shall give a record of 
the number of horses the League has taken care 
of since its foundation, but just now we have to 
record more recent work. 
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We do not receive as much money for the 
rescue and care of horses as we ought to get. 
There are two reasons for this, one is that the 
majority of men and women do not allow them- 
selves to take the suffering of horses seriously. 
They do not care. Strange to say, men and 
women who own racing horses, who are polo 
players, who are eager to attend all the horse 
shows, very rarely give a dollar to aid broken- 
down horses or to support a Home of Rest, 
where tired and temporarily disabled horses are 
cared for until restored to health and strength, 
or, if this cannot be done, humanely put to 
death ; and where faithful family horses are pen- 
sioned when their owners no longer wish to use 
them. 

Instead of helping organizations that are in- 
terested in taking care of disabled or old or neg- 
lected horses, they sell their old ponies, or ear- 
riage horses (often separating a pair of horses 
that have travelled in span for years and suffer 
greatly in the separation) for a few paltry dol- 
lars, which they do not need, and without the 
least care into what hands these ponies or horses 
go, or what misery they may be subjected to. 

For illustration: At the time the opera of 
‘The College Hero’’ was given for the benefit 
of the League, I wrote to a number of society 
leaders asking the privilege of using their names 
as patronesses. Out of more than fifty, only two 
or three refused. One refusal was accompanied 
by a note in which the writer, whom we will eall 
Mrs. Z., said in effect that she was not interested 
in the work of the League. 

I looked at the name signed and leaned back 
in my chair, seeing a picture which the name 
brought up in my memory. A member of the 
League,—I will call her Mrs. A.,—went to a 
sales stable in Boston to look at a horse. She 
saw there a child’s pony, turning gray with age, 
in poor condition, and injured by a fall through 
the stable floor, standing with drooping head, a 
pathetic little figure, lonely and disconsolate, 
waiting for some bidder to haul her out, try her 
paces, pull open her mouth to see what teeth 
she had left, and buy her for a few dollars to 
end her days in work,—to get the last dollar’s 
worth out of her. 

Upon inquiry it was found that this was Mrs. 


Z.’s old family pony. The pony was no longer 
wanted and so she was cast out, with apparently 
no more feeling or interest than one would have 
in selling an old carriage. I was told that Mrs. 
Z. had owned her for a long time, but whether 
the time was long or short, it was inconceivable 
to me that an old pony could have been sent to a 
common sales stable with apparently no care as 
to her future. 

Mrs. Z. felt no interest in the work of the 
League. Mrs. A. was so affected by the drooping 
sad looking pony that she referred the case to 
the League and asked Dr. Sullivan to go to the 
stable and buy the pony if the price was not too 
high. Mrs. A. said she would give the pony a 
home and the kindest care if the League would 
take the pony to its Home of Rest and get her 
in better condition. So Mrs. Z.’s pony was ear- 
ried from the sales stable out to Dedham to our 
Home of Rest in our dog ambulance. She was 
tenderly cared for; and it was touching to see 
how glad she was to get out into the country, 
away from the crowded city stable. She rolled 
and rolled in the grass, and gained in flesh and 
spirits every day. She was with us about two 
months, then Mrs. A. took her to her home to be 
her little girl’s pet. This happened in June, 
1910. The pony is still with Mrs. A.—well 
cared for and will never be offered for sale again. 

The same month this pony was taken out of 
a sales stable into the League’s Home of Rest 
for Horses, a working woman sent her old horse 
to be cared for at our Home of Rest, saying 
she would pay something every week for his 
board as she could no longer use him and would 
not sell him; and a poor eab driver, who might 
easily have sold his horse for enough money to 
have been quite an object to him, voluntarily 
gave up the horse to the League, begging us to 
let him have one happy summer of rest before 
he was put to death. 

So again I say it is the exception when men 
or women who play polo, own race horses, and 
are interested to attend the horse shows, care 
for, or feel any interest, in saving horses from 
suffering. 

The second reason why men and women do 
not give more money to aid the League’s Home 
of Rest for Horses is because they do not realize 
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STARVED, OVER-WoRKED HoRSE GOING TO THE 
Home oF Rest. 


the amount of good that has been done them, 
and is being done every day. 

It is not possible to get into print the many 
pathetic stories of rescued horses that have been 
brought to our Home of Rest. We are not 
gifted in the art of getting accounts of our work 
into the newspapers. We are too busy doing 
the necessary, practical work of taking suffer- 
ing, neglected horses, dogs and cats into our 
different shelters, healing them when, in the case 
of horses that are owned by kind but poor men, 
it seems the right thing to do; feeding the 
hungry, and trying to get good homes for dogs 
and cats that are suitable for good homes; to 
write up these things for publication and take 
time to interview editors and try to persuade 
them to publish our account. But I will ven- 
ture to say that there are thousands of men 
and women who now never give us a dollar who 
would give gladly if they would take time to 
visit our Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham, 
and our headquarters at Carver street, fre- 
quently enough to see for themselves what we 
are doing. One visit convinces many visitors 
of the value of our work but doubters should 
come often. 

We have had our Home of Rest for Horses 
in Dedham six years, yet there are men and 
women within a mile or two of us professing 


to be lovers of horses, who have never visited 


it, never given it a dollar, who hardly know 
it is there. Do they really love horses or are 


they only interested in owning horses that add 
to the glory of their establishment and show 
off their wealth? Perhaps it is simply that they 
love what is their own but that is a selfish love. 
I think it was Mrs. Browning who wrote: 


That love for one from which there does not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing. 


During the month of December Dr. Sullivan 
took from auction, from sales stables, and from 
men on the streets, forty-two horses. This. is 
the largest number we have ever rescued in one 
month. 

One horse that was brought out to Dedham 
was very well bred and the doctor felt sure 
had been a fast trotter, but since his first break 
down he had evidently suffered, beyond words. 
He was taken from a poor pedler who had 
bought him from a grocer and was about to sell 
him again when the doctor discovered him. 

The price asked for him was $28, but after 
the doctor had given the man a few facts on the 
subject of the horse’s lame foot he decided to 
let him go for $5.00. In order to sell him his 
lameness had to be concealed, and to do this 
the horse had just been ‘‘nerved,’’ an operation 
which deadens the pain in the foot for a few 
months, then the hoof rots off and the horse’s 
usefulness is gone forever. 

We do not know how much ne had suffered 
but this I can testify to, that I never saw such 
an expression of anxious dread in a horse’s eyes 
as I saw when I first looked in this horse’s face. 
As our caretaker was leading him into a com- 
fortable box stall the strained eager look the 
horse turned upon me seemed to say as plainly 
as words: ‘‘Now what is waiting for me here? 
Is it food and rest, or more torture?’’ 

He stepped into the roomy stall then turned 
his head and looked inquiringly at me with 
bloodshot, questioning eyes. I spoke kindly to 
him. My coat pocket was full of sugar and I 
gave him a piece which he took daintily, delicate- 
ly, as 1f he had once been accustomed to such 
kindness. 

Then Edward gave him a warm mash and he 
ate it hungrily, the wild, strained look in his eyes 
subsiding. He seemed to feel the atmosphere of 
kindness and love in his new home, and as I 
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turned away and passed on from one to another 
of our ‘‘memorial stalls,’’ each a little haven of 
rest for horses that had come to us through God 
only knows how great suffering, I tried to re- 
joice that so many poor victims of man’s 
thoughtlessness and eupidity would never again 
know hunger, or thirst, or hear harsh words, 
or struggle with burdens too heavy for their fail- 
ing strength, but I could not feel happy for I 
seemed only to be able to see the hundreds that 
were left to die by inches, whose weary feet were 
still toiling over city and country roads, and 
who would be kept at work until death relieved 
them. 

As I looked back at the rows of patient faces in 
our stalls, I said to myself, how long, Oh Lord, 
how long, will this eruel traffic in old horses be 
continued ? ASHS: 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


FLUFFY WAITING. 


Dogs at Pine Ridge. 


Among the dogs that are kept at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses is a white mongrel, 
Maltese terrier. Fluffy is a curious mixture in 
mental as well as physical make-up. While he 
appears to love his home and every one in it, he 
has developed a taste for travelling and he fre- 
quently disappears for several days at a time. 


At first we were all greatly alarmed. Edward 
would drop everything else and sometimes on 
foot, sometimes by carriage, search Dedham and 
West Roxbury for the truant, always finding 
him somewhere within a mile or two of his home, 
playing on the street with other dogs or in some 
yard where children were gathered together. 

When these disappearances occurred I felt 
worried for fear Fluffy would be suffering 
with hunger, but Edward reminded me that 
Fluffy would not hesitate a moment to go into 
any one’s house and sit up on his haunches ten 
minutes at a time without being asked. ‘‘No 
one could resist Fluffy when he sits up and 
begs,’’ said Edward, so I tried to dismiss my 
fears. 

Several times boys who know Fluffy through 
their visits to Pine Ridge, have found him and 
brought him home. The last time he ran away 
Edward found him in the front yard of a pleas- 
ant house, playing with the children. A woman 
came out as Edward was ealling Fluffy to come 
home and said she would be very glad if she 
could keep him. 


Thinking Fluffy would be more contented if 
he were taken oftener out into the world, we 
have invited him to go on the front seat of the ' 
carriage when we take the train at the village. 
This suits him so well, and he is so anxious to be 
on hand for the drive, that Edward saw him one 
morning jump up in the earriage and take his 
place on the front seat before the horse was 
brought out of the stable. For about twenty 
minutes Mr. Fluffy waited there patiently, quite 
indifferent to the invitation of Fido, his boon 
companion, to descend from his perch and take 
a run through the woods. 


The puzzle is to find out whereabouts in the 
length and breadth of the closely woven wire 
fence Fluffy finds a place he can crawl under, 
and diligent search is now being made all 
around to discover some place dug out by his 
busy little feet, but so far, how he escapes from 
the carefully-fenced-in acres of Pine Ridge re- 
mains a mystery. 

If any one sees a cheerful-looking, rough- 
coated white dog trotting along the sidewalk 
any where in or near Dedham, that dog will 
probably be our Fluffy. He will stop and wag 
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his tail at you if you speak to him, and if you 
happen to have a bit of candy or cake about you 
he will sit up until he gets it. He will invite 
every dog he meets to play with him, and just as 
long as he is having a good time he will forget 
to come home. Such is Fluffy. A. -H..S. 


Two FRIENDS at Pine RipGE—ANITA 
Lirrue ‘‘PHONSIE.’’ 


AND 


Lost;in London. 

How she came to be ‘‘lost in London’’ is the 
first question that will arise in your minds, but 
that I really cannot tell you. All I know of her 
dates from the moment she was first seen. down 
on the pavement, among the feet of the shoppers 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Kitty Black was 
balancing herself on four very unsteady little 
legs (she certainly was far too young to be out 
by herself!) and gazing piteously up into the 
faces of the big people all around her. She had 
given up trying to find a way out of the maze 
of hurrying feet, for nobody noticed the little 
soft thing on the pavement and even the dainti- 
est of shoes can look big and threatening when 
you are only about 6 inches high! And now and 
then one of them had come down on her tiny toes, 
or tail, with a cruel pinch. Poor little Kitty 
Black! 


I was wrong. Somebody noticed, and that 
somebody was watching Kitty Black with very 
kind, pitiful eyes. 

‘*Poor little thing,’’ this somebody said to 
herself, ‘‘Where can she have come from, ! 
wonder? Now, if I were one of the Editor’s 
Band of Love children—.’’ (She was a friend of 
the Editor’s, you see, and that is how I came to 
know all this about Kitty Black.) 

Kitty tried again. She was a plucky little 
thing, for she had tried the three “‘trys’’ already. 
She got on a little way, then a brown boot un- 
consciously pushed her under a stout lady’s 
skirt, and the skirt swept over her lke a wave of 
the sea. ‘‘Mew,’’ gasped Kitty, gathering her- 
self up again just in time to escape another big 
boot. ‘‘Mew, I want my mamma, mew.’’ 


The lady with the kind eyes had to pick her up 
—she couldn’t stand watching any longer. 


‘‘There, there, you poor baby,’’ she said, as 
trembling little Kitty crouched on her shoulder 
and recovered from her shock. ‘‘But what I 
am to do with you I do not know.’’ You see, 
the lady was just doing her last bit of shopping 
prior to sailing for America on the following 
morning, and a kitten is rather an awkward 
thing to take in one’s steamer luggage. But one 
thing was certain, she could not put her down 
again, to be trampled to death under all those 
feet. 

Kitty cuddled into her neck lovingly, and the 
lady entered one of the large draper’s shops that 
half surround the great cathedral. 

‘*Does this kitten belong here?’’ she asked of 
the tall man who opened the glass door. 

‘No, madam,’’ he replied, looking amazed at 
such a question. 

So the lady asked for the braid counter, and 
the shopman said, ‘‘ This way, madam,’’ and took 
her there. 

Kitty Black jumped down on the glass show- 
ease while the lady was choosing her braids, and 
walked daintily in and out among the boxes, the 
girl behind the counter watching her with a 
smile. ‘‘What a sweet little cat!’’ she said, 
stroking the ruffled fur. ‘‘Your pet, madam ?’’ 

‘“No, she doesn’t belong to me at all,’’ said the 
lady with a smile. 

‘‘Tndeed !’’ sald the girl, rather mystified. 
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The lady manageress approached, her hand- 
some dress sweeping over the ecarpet.,She had a 
patient, strong face, and her tired eyes lighted 
up as they caught sight of Kitty Black. ‘‘You 
darling!’’ she eried with a warmth that sur- 
prised the shop-girl even more than the lady. 
Dignified Miss Hanson speaking like that! 

‘*You must excuse me, madam,’’ said the 
manageress, recovering herself with an apolo- 
getic smile, ‘‘but I am very fond of kittens. She 
is yours, I presume?’’ 

‘“Not at all!’’ said the lady, ‘‘She is just a 
little stray I picked up outside the door to save 
her from getting trodden upon. Poor thing,’’ as 
Kitty’s tiny pink tongue went wistfully round 
her lips two or three times, ‘‘she’s frightfully 
thirsty, and I can’t think where I’m to find her a 
home. ’’ 

The manageress looked at her quickly. ‘‘ Find 
her a home?’’ she repeated. 

Whereupon the lady explained about her voy- 
age next day. 

‘*Don’t you really want her, then, m’am?’’ 
asked the other, with eager eyes, and on the lady 
replying ‘‘No,’’ she went on rapidly, ‘‘Oh, I 
should hke so much to have her. I’ve been 
wanting a kitten ever so long, and this is ex- 
actly the kind [I like.’’ 

‘*Oh, take her by all means,’’ said the lady, 
cordially. You can imagine how relieved she 
felt. Here was a home for her foundling, and a 
very good one, too, judging from the manageress’ 
kind face. 

So Kitty Black was adopted on the spot, and 
the last the lady saw of her was the manageress 
holding her soft little side against her cheek, 
while she and the shop-girls discussed in an 
undertone the best plan for feeding her and 
keeping her safe until closing time. 

Of course you will have concluded that the 
lady with the kind eyes was a Band of Love mem- 
ber in her heart, and you will see in this little 
story the hand of the One who said ‘‘ Not one of 
these falls to the ground without your Father.’’ 
There’s another very beautiful lesson in it, too, 
though I’ve only space to hint at it; but here 
it is. 

When you see your duty clear on one point, 
do it, and that will open the way for the next 


step. ‘‘I can’t leave Kitty to be trodden on,’’ 
said the lady, ‘‘but I have no idea what I shall 
do with her.’’ 

However, all worked out right as it always 
does when you trust God and do your duty.— 
M. U., from the Young Soldier. 


Woodstock, Vermont. 


I am sending you my pictures to help you on 
your sale. I am a little white dog. My name is 
Malta Winslow. I live in Woodstock, Vermont, 
and I am three years old. I can do quite a tew 
tricks and I always do them when I am asked 
and sometimes when I am not asked. Every- 
one loves me and when I go driving with my 
mistress people say, ‘‘O see that dear little dog- 
gie! Isn’t she cunning!’’, and then I sit up 
very straight and my eyes get very bright. My 
hair is long and curly and my mistress keeps me 
nicely brushed.— M. W. 


Tolstoy’s Lesson. 


Tolstoy records in his writings how once an 
old servant thus reproved him in words which 
he never forgot: ‘‘Ah, master, you have no 
pity! Why do you beat him? He is twenty 
years old, and is tired out; he can hardly 
breathe. Why, for a horse, he is as old as Timo- 
feyitch’’—a very old peasant living on the 
place. ‘‘You might as well get on Timofey- 
itch’s back and drive him beyond his strength 
like that with a switeh.’’ ‘‘I thought of Timo- 
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feyitch,’’ says Tolstoy, ‘‘and harkened to the 
man. I got off the horse’s back, and when I no- 
ticed how his steaming sides were working and 
how heavily he breathed through his nostrils, 
swishing his thin tail, I understood how hard it 
was for him. And I felt so sorry for Raven 
that I began to kiss his sweaty neck, and to beg 
his pardon for having beaten him. Since then 
I have grown up, but I always have pity on 
horses, and always remember Raven and Timo- 
feyitch when I see horses ill-treated.’’—Live 
Stock Journal. 


How his Pony Saved his Life. 


It was while Mr. Harry Lauder, the well- 
known Scotch comedian, was a pony driver in 
the pit that he had a near escape of death, and 
it was in fact owing to the instinct of his 
‘“sweet wee pit pony,’’ as he calls it, that he is 
alive to tell the tale. This pit pony stopped at 
a certain part of the mine, and refused to 
budge, although Harry gave him a blow with his 
whip. Just at the moment when the pony 
would have been under the dangerous place a 
great fall came down with a tremendous crash. 
The pony had heard warning sounds that to the 
driver’s ears were unintelligible. ‘‘When I 
realized what had taken place,’’ says Harry 
Lauder, ‘‘the tears came into my eyes. I threw 
my arms around wee Captain’s neck, and kissed 
and cuddled him again and again. He appre- 
elated my gratitude, and forgave me that un- 
merited blow. If he were alive now,’’ adds the 
pony driver whose genius has brought him both 
fame and wealth, ‘‘he wouldn’t be driving 
hutches in a coal mine.’’ 


in Training for a King. 


Under this heading Modern Society has an in- 
teresting account of the King of Norway, who 
is married to a sister of the King of England 
(Princess Maud) and who recently celebrated 
his fortieth birthday. 

As a lad his majesty had a training to fit him 
for the sovereignty of this democratic little 
kingdom, although the then King of Denmark’s 
grandson, when he first joined the Danish navy 


DON’T FEED YOUR DOGS: 


- GARELESSLY ! 


You need to know more about dog bread 
than merely that somebody wants to sell it. 


is made with the greatest care of just the things a dog’s stomach 
needs. Not an ounce of by-products used in it. Good flour 
and cereals and clean, sweet meat are especially bought. 

Beware of dog foods containing formaldehyde or that scour 
your dog. Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in 
America. It has sold on its merit for over 26 years. 


Let us send you Samples Free 
Send us your name and address and the name of your dealer 
and we will send samples by return mail. Austin’s Puppy Bread 
is made especially for puppies under six months and small dogs. 


Austin Dog Bread 
Look for AUSTIN and Animal Food Co. 


on Eve ry. Cake 223 Marginal St., Chelsea, Mass. 
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he was treated exactly like other boys in the 
service. The chief purser issued his.mess gear, 
consisting of an iron knife and fork, a tin spoon, 
two tin plates, and a zine mug. On the way 
back to quarters the young prince stumbled 
while going up a ladder, and all this parapher- 
nalia was sent flying over the deck. 

King Haakon had a little mongrel, which 
was the laughing-stock of all his acquaint- 
ances because of its lack of breeding. He 
came by the animal while in command of a 
Danish vessel. Prince Carl, as he was then, 
Saw a puppy struggling hard to swim towards 
the ship. Instantly he gave orders to 
slow down, and had a boat lowered for the 
struggling animal, which, on being taken on 
board, immediately attached itself to his royal 
rescuer. 

This passion for animals King Haakon has no 
doubt inherited from the late King Christian. 
It showed itself not so very long ago in a signifi- 
cant incident, which had far-reaching conse- 
quences. Early one morning he was riding to 
the drill grounds, when he noticed a driver beat- 
ing his horse, which had fallen on the street. 
He drew rein, ordered the man to desist, and 
promptly dispatched his adjutant for a police- 
man, to whom he preferred a charge of cruelty, 
adding that, if necessary, he would himself ap- 
pear in court. This, at any rate, was not 
wanted, and the fellow was sent to a well-mer- 
ited term of imprisonment. Since then the 
police have been specially stringent on offences 
of this kind, and within a few weeks a number 
of cases—thanks to King Haakon—were brought 
to the courts. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


Te 4 


During the month of December the Leugue 
received 294 dogs and 1125 eats and kittens ; 
42 horses unfit for work were taken by the 
League veterinarian. Five horses were taken 
out to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in 
Dedham. 


We now have the final account of the Fair, 
and have cleared the sum of $4,180.00. We are 
very grateful to all our friends who helped us 
either by assisting at the tables, by donations or 
by purchasing articles. 


New York, N. Y. 


Animal Rescue League: 

About the dog I took from you June 10, 1912, 
I would say we liked him so much we brought 
him to New York with us, and I would not take 
fifty dollars for him. He is very gentle and 
affectionate and is a good watch dog also. I am 
sending you a picture of him.—Mrs. W. B. G. 


Stories of Animals and their Friends. 


There are tweny-three stories in Our Four- 
FOOTED F'RIENDS by Anna Harris Smith, and 
these stories of friendship between children and 
animals are written in a manner that will inter- 
est readers of all ages who care about animals. 
They are good stories to read aloud to young 
people in the home circle, the Sunday or the day 
school, or in Band of Merey gatherings. Chil- 
dren will often be impressed by a story and 
remember it, when advice, or a reprimand 
would be forgotten. If we can teach children 
the duty of thoughtful kindness we are benefit- 
ing not only the family and neighborhood they 
live in, but the city, state and country. 

Kindness uplifts the world and only through 
kindness shall we ever reach true civilization 
and Christianity. The book is published by 
Ginn and Company, Boston office, 29 Beacon 
Street. 
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MILLENNIUM 
EATRACT 


NOT MADE FROM FLESH 


is imported from England and is used in making consommé, broths, soups, stews, sauces, 


gravies, sandwiches, etc., ete. 


MILLENNIUM EXTRACT combines the flavor of meat extracts (greatly refined and puritied) 
with the economy and cleanliness only to be found in a pure vegetable product which is guar- 
anteed absolutely free from animal matter, preservatives, and all impurities. 


Marion Harris Neil, cookery editor of ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal’’ and domestic science expert, 


writes: 


‘‘T am delighted with MILLENNIUM EXTRACT and use it constantly in my home 


and School of Cookery. It supplies a long-felt want and is entirely devoid of the unpleasant 
features of beef extracts which prevented my using them with any degree of satisfaction.’’ 


AN ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN 


A DELIGHT TO THE EPICURE 


A BLESSING TO THE INVALID 


THE MILLENNIUM FOOD COMPANY - 


Boston 


Sole Importers and Distributors 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books free 
on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


A fine photograph of Mr. Arliss, taken with a 
little white dog that was found on the streets of 
New York and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Arliss, 
may be had at the Animal Rescue League, 51 
The price is $1.00, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these photographs Mr. 


Carver Street. 


Arliss has very kindly given to go toward the 
rescue work done by the League. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. B 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
inside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


By ANNA: HARRIS SMITH 


President of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 


This new supplementary reader is designed primarily to develop in children a 
natural love of animals. There are twenty-three entertaining stories in the volume. 
These are specially adapted to boys and girls whose ages range from seven to sixteen, 
but they will doubtless give pleasure to all animal lovers. 

The book is written in an entertaining manner sure to hold the interest of young 
readers and is generously illustrated with pictures from photographs. 

In reading them, young people and their elders cannot fail to come to a deeper 
realization of the intelligence of our four-footed friends, their gratitude for kind- 
ness, their suffering at neglect, and the comfort they often give their owners by their 
devotion. 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston Office: 29 Beacon Street 
New York Chicago London 


Oto Grist Miu 


Doc Brest 


improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 

Produces Health and Vigor 

A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SPRATT’S 
Y MIDGET 
BISCUITS 


A dainty Biscuit 
for toy and other 
small dogs. Send 
stamp for “Dog 
Culture” which 
contains much use- 
ful information. 


SPRATI’S PATENT 
LIMITED 


Factory and chief Of- 
fices at Newark, N.J. 


Depots at San Francisco, 
Cal.; St. Louis: . Mo.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


pe oN pepe ae ECO SaET Res. Supt. at Chicago, Ill. 
Ee ieee ve 


Factories also in London 
England, and Berlin 
Germany. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, : : - Mass. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


